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THE RIMS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PART V. 



Again I am at Teotihuacan, my purpose being to explore the 
place thoroughly and bring to light the resemblances and analo- 
gies between it and Tula. 

On the first day of October, I had four ditches opened on the 
four sides of the common of San Juan de Teotihuacan, intend- 
ing that they should meet in the middle. The two ditches on 
the east and south yielded only a few fragments, and I soon 
abandoned them, employing the men elsewhere; but those in 
the north and the west gave satisfactory results: in them we 
found twelve graves of children and five or six of adults, as 
I suppose, for I judge by the vases, urns, etc., and not from the 
human remains, as the bones were reduced to dust. 

The vases are very different from those of Tenenepanco and 
Tula. They are few in number, are made of a black clay, and 
in some of them the designs are in intaglio. They are large, 
measuring from six to eight inches in diameter at the base, and 
are but little more than three to four inches in height. The 
rim is flaring. Usually these vases occur in pairs, but unfort- 
unately they are so old, and the earth around them is so hard 
and adheres to them so firmly, that, despite all our pre- 
cautions in detaching the adherent clay, they fall to pieces. 
Out of twenty of these vases I have been able to save only one 
entire. Four others are in three or four pieces ; these I preserve. 

The human remains were in such a state that it was impossi- 
ble to determine in what position the body was laid. The 
children were buried in a sort of urns with perpendicular rims. 
The head rested on the bottom of the urji. I have found two 
skulls almost entire, but they crumbled to dust on the touch of a 
finger. I have been unable to preserve any of these mortuary 
urns whole, but I keep one, which is in three pieces, as a 
specimen. 
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I also found a great number of little clay figures : a very 
handsome and very artistic mask, admirably modeled ; a hatchet ; 
a lot of small round stones — a sort of marbles; and several 
knives of obsidian — the finest, the neatest, and the lightest I have 
ever seen. I found also two round pieces of slate which passed 
as money, and a number of arrow-heads. 

But these finds are only incidental. I did not revisit this 
place merely to discover specimens of pottery, but to unearth 
some habitations comparable to those of Tula. 

October 2d. — This morning I went about among the ruins, 
looking for indications which should decide where the principal 
excavations were to be made. What I wanted to find was a Toltec 
house, for to my mind Teotihuacan is Toltec. This city is much 
larger than Tula. It is, indeed, of vast extent; and, without in- 
dulging in any stereotyped reflections on the vanity of human 
greatness, I will say that a more complete effacement is nowhere 
else to be seen. The whole ground over a space five or six 
miles in diameter is covered with heaps of ruins — ruins which at 
first view make no impression, so complete is their dilapidation. 
It is an ocean of ruins, and I shall be singularly fortunate if I suc- 
ceed in the object of my quest, and discover an ancient habita- 
tion. This habitation will, in my opinion, settle a question 
warmly debated among Americanists, some holding that Teoti- 
huacan is much more ancient than Tula, that indeed it was an- 
terior to the Toltecs. Now I mean to prove that Teotihuacan is a 
city of the Toltecs. 

On carefully examining its ruins, one is amazed at their extent 
and their grandeur. But this is accounted for by the multipli- 
cation of the Toltec race, which, during the four centuries of its 
sojourn on the plateau of Anahuac, spread out to the shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the coast of the Pacific. Tula, the 
ancient capital, continued to be their holy city, but they founded 
other cities, other centers, like Teotihuacan and Cholula. 

If these cities are larger and grander, if the pyramids are 
loftier and more imposing, the reason is that the people who 
built them were richer, stronger in numbers, and more highly 
civilized than were their ancestors when they first arrived on this 
plateau. But cities, pyramids, and dwellings all alike have their 
originals at Tula. 

I willingly accept the opinion of those writers who assign to 
Teotihuacan a very high antiquity. But the ground on which I 
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agree with them is not the ruinous aspect of the edifices, but an 
actual examination of the strata of cement forming the public 
highways. These strata consist of sand, lime, and broken tet- 
zontli, with an admixture of fragments of pottery, belonging 
evidently to a prior civilization. Of course the makers of the 
roads did not make articles of pottery and then break them up 
and use the pieces; they took such materials as were at hand — ■ 
the soil itself, which was here in a great measure made up of the 
rubbish left by earlier populations. Thus we are again con- 
fronted by the vestiges of more ancient civilizations. It was 
Humboldt that said, in his " Vues des Cordillkres," that the Ameri- 
can civilizations constitute not an historical question, not even a 
question for philosophy. He was right. This continent is the 
land of mysteries; we here enter an infinity whose limits we 
cannot estimate. 

I have collected from these layers of cement pieces of pottery, 
some coarse and common, others of very fine quality, and I 
intend to make as large a collection of these objects as possible. 

We have done a very good day's work. In the morning I 
found a number of interesting objects, — a hatchet of transparent 
quartz, a metate for sharpening tools, several small vases, two 
more funereal urns (one of them resembling that which held the 
remains of an infant), a number of malacates (an instrument for 
spinning thread), a quantity of necklace beads, and a large ala- 
baster stone shaped like a boundary stone. Above all, I discov- 
ered, as I suppose, my house. 

On Monday I shall have twenty-five laborers, and the work 
will then proceed rapidly. I will from day to day employ more 
men, as circumstances may require. 

October 3d. — I spent the whole day in making excursions . 
among the ruins and in the vicinage. My guide led me into the 
vast underground chambers near the village of San Juan de 
Teotihuacan. These are the quarries whence the former inhabit- 
ants of Teotihuacan derived their building materials ; afterward 
they buried their dead in these catacombs. One of the catacombs 
consists of a large circular chamber, from which three galleries 
or tunnels branch out in different directions. The first explorers 
found a great quantity of human bones ; also bones of ruminants 
of the same species as those found at Tula. We visited another 
of these catacombs, and penetrated some three hundred feet 
into one of the galleries. 
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From the catacombs we hurried to the inspection of some of 
the tlalteles (mounds), of which, according to Torquemada, the 
city contained twenty thousand. Having reached the Pyramid 
of the Moon, I for the second time went down into the small cave 
situate to the right of that pyramid, and behind the big idol, of 
which I have already spoken. I found the whole vault to be 
made of adobes. We saw no adobes at Tula. We ascended the 
Pyramid of the Moon, and there enjoyed a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. In an ant-hill on the summit I found sundry 
fragments of obsidian knives, one piece of an ear-ring pendant, 
and one such pendant entire. How came they there ? 

October Ath. — Instead of twenty-five men, thirty offered them- 
selves to-day. I kept them all, and will add ten more to-morrow, 
for the work I have undertaken is immense. I have hit upon 
a habitation, or rather a palace, closely resembling the Toltec 
palace at Tula. Like the latter, it has an inner court, a grand 
reception hall, chambers at different elevations, etc. 

October 5th. — The work goes on rapidly. In every chamber 
that we empty of rubbish, I find either ashes or a quantity of 
charcoal, and in one of them we came upon what would seem to 
be the remains of a rafter four inches thick and nearly forty 
inches in length, carbonized throughout. This seems to prove 
that the building was destroyed by fire. 

October 6th and 1th. — We found two great chambers with slop- 
ing walls from three to six feet in thickness. These walls are of 
clay and stones, overlaid with a coat of cement, the surface of 
which is highly polished and painted red. In one of these great 
chambers, which is twenty-seven feet wide by forty-one feet long, 
are two pillars at equal distances from the walls, which served to 
support the roof. In a smaller apartment near the south entrance 
of the edifice, we found a cross-shaped stone slab (tombstone) 
lying level with the floor. I had it dug up. The upper surface 
is smooth, but the lower is covered with sculpture. The stone 
is fifty-three inches high by forty inches wide and five inches thick. 
It has in the middle, as principal ornament, four tongues, or four 
large drops of water, while another ornament, shaped like a 
pointed tongue, rises from the base toward the other tongues. 

Inasmuch as the Toltecs were very devout worshipers of the 
god Tlaloc, we might conjecture that this tombstone was carved 
in his honor to render him propitious to the deceased. Or we 
might suppose that these water-drops represented tears, and this 
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all the more because they seem to be falling from eyes cut in the 
stone. 

There must be something here, we thought, so we began to 
dig, and found in the soft clay at the depth of twenty inches 
one of those cement-coated walls which served to strengthen the 
pyramids. Continuing the excavation, we came to a layer of 
adobes, and there collected some human remains, also bones of 
animals — squirrels and birds. At the depth of ten feet was 
another wall, and there beneath a layer of cement we found 
sundry trinkets of fine stone, a piece of a mortuary urn con- 
taining ashes and charcoal, also several pieces of very fine cloth, 
calcined, but showing the original texture. The pickax next 
penetrated a cavity. "A grave ! " cried the man ; but as it was 
now night-fall we were compelled to suspend work till the 
morrow. 

On the morrow, October 8th, our anticipations were only in 
part fulfilled. I found only pieces of vases and calcined bones. 
It was a grave indeed, but, in accordance with the Toltec custom 
in the interment of princes and nobles, the remains had been 
burned. After digging to the depth of fifteen feet, I was obliged 
to stop out of regard to the safety of the laborers, as also in view 
of the fruitlessness of the work. 

Among the fragments of bones found in the catacombs and 
in this grave are jaw-bones, some of which are orthognathous 
others prognathous, a fact which goes to show the existence of 
two very distinct races — conquerors and conquered, victors and 
vanquished, masters and slaves. I need not say that in my 
opinion the orthognathous race was the civilizer. Here, as in 
Egypt, it is the conqueror that plans the works which are exe- 
cuted by the conquered. Nor are the monuments of Teotihua- 
can inferior in size to those of Egypt. To say nothing of the 
ocean of ruins all around, there is the monument known as "the 
Citadel," which measures two thousand feet on each side, and 
besides there are fifteen great pyramids and earth-platforms, 
two hundred and sixty-two feet square and forty-nine feet in 
height. 

October 9th. — To-day we finished the work of clearing out a 
vast hall in the Toltec palace. This hall is nearly fifty feet 
square. As in most of the other apartments, the walls are here 
sloping up tp a height of thirty-seven inches, and thence to the top 
perpendicular. In the middle are six pillars, also sloping from 
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the base upward, on which stood columns of wood, or of brick or 
stone mixed with mud and coated with cement $ these supported 
the roof. I forgot to state that in several of the apartments are 
found a number of thin slabs of stone covered with plaster over 
one-half of their surface. I suppose that the portion of these 
slabs which was not coated was inserted horizontally into the 
walls, and that the shelf thus formed served to hold a lamp — the 
ocote or bundle of pieces of wood. Such shelves are to this day- 
used by the Indians for this purpose. 

We are proceeding with our excavations, but the apartments 
brought to light from day to day appear to belong to some pub- 
lic building rather than to any private habitation. It is a regular 
palace, whose living-rooms must have been in the rear. These 
we shall not be able to explore, for the fields which conceal them 
are covered with crops. Besides, we should learn nothing new 
from such an exploration, and hence we will content ourselves 
with exhuming the entire front of the edifice. Much to my regret, 
we find here none of those bones of ruminants which we found at 
Tula, and thus I am compelled to question the identity of the 
specimens sent from Tula. I await with great impatience the 
decision of Yale College and the Smithsonian Institution upon 
this question. 

October 10th. — I wish here to give a summary of Toltec tradi- 
tion, as compiled by Veytia, the most trustworthy of the his- 
torians of that people. I will say little about the origin of the 
Toltecs or their starting-point, for, like all ecclesiastical his- 
torians, Veytia would make every race, every nation under the 
sun, trace their origin direct to Adam and Eve. According to 
Veytia, the Toltecs came from Babel. Upon the confusion of 
tongues, they went forth, consisting then of seven families. After 
traversing Asia, and crossing Behring Strait, they settled in the 
northern part of the American continent. The seven families, 
or tribes, spoke the Nahuatl language — the same which was 
spoken later by all the civilized nations of Anahuac. Further, 
they brought with them hieroglyphic writing: like the Peru- 
vians, they had the quipas, called by them knots. 

They were theists, and at first called on one god only, Tloque 
Nahuaque, later shortened into Tlaloc. Passing by certain 
legends which are of little importance for the matter in hand, 
we come to the generic appellation of this people. They called 
themselves Chichimecs, after the name of their chief, Chichi- 
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mecatl, otherwise Chichen. This name, Chichen, opens to us a 
grand perspective, for later we shall visit Chichen-Itza, a com- 
bination of the name of the first Toltec chief with that of the 
conquered race, and applied to one of the most renowned cities 
of the Yucatecan peninsula. In another place Veytia says that 
the nation took the name, not of their chief, but of a city founded 
by him, called Chichen. Here we have the same tradition, which 
again leads us to Chichen-Itza. Chichimecatl, Chichimec, adds 
our author, are far more probably the names of descendants of 
Chicken, one of the early chiefs; and here Veytia quotes a very 
old MS., according to which the first inhabitants of Mexico were 
the Toltecs, and the Olmecs and the Xicalancas came later. He 
shows that all these tribes were of the same race, and that each 
took the name of the chief who conducted them to their Mexican 
home. The chief of the Toltecs was Toltecatl; of the Olmecs, 
Ulmecatl; of the Xicalancas, Xicalancatl; the Zapotecs would 
be a fourth branch. 

The Olmecs, who are by our historian placed before the Tol- 
tecs, possessed, according to him, the same gifts as the latter : 
they were architects, devoted to the arts, etc. Further, they, too, 
spoke the mother-tongue, the Nahuatl. Afterward, he adds, the 
Olmecs, the Xicalancas, and the Zapotecs united with or made 
submission to the Toltecs — were, in fact, incorporated with that 
nation. Further, he proves that Hueman, Quetzalcoatl, and the 
Yucatecan Cuculcan are one personage. 

The name of Hueman means " big hands " -, he is the most 
famous of the Toltec sages. The epithet is of importance for us, 
inasmuch as it explains the imprints of hands on sundry edifices 
in North America, and those mysterious stamps of a red hand 
found everywhere by Stephens in the palaces of Yucatan, and 
which I myself saw at Uxmal. They are a memorial, a tradition 
of the Toltecs. 

It was under the reign of Mitl, in 927, that the race and em- 
pire of the Toltecs reached the climax of their fortunes. The 
population had increased to such a degree that the nation occu- 
pied a territory more than one thousand leagues in circumference, 
and that other great cities rivaled Tula, and surpassed it in size 
and splendor. Among these must be reckoned Teotihuacan, 
founded in honor of the god Tlaloc. 

Under the famous reign of Mitl, Teotihuacan eclipsed Tula. 
Its ruins show that its population was certainly not less than five 
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hundred thousand souls. The calamities which wrought the 
downfall of the Toltec empire began under the reign of Topiltzin, 
in 1097. After four years of inundations, drought, famine, and 
pestilence, came a war of extermination, which lasted three years, 
and was terminated by the death of the king and his mother, 
the beautiful and courageous Xochitl, at Tlalmaxalco, a village 
ten leagues distant from the city of Mexico, in 1116. 

The Toltecs were fair, robust, and bearded. To the Toltecs 
succeeded the Chichimecs, whose king, Xolotl, found Tula ruined 
and abandoned in the year 1117. Nopaltzin, XolotPs son, passed 
by Teotihuacan, and found it in ruins and depopulated. 

What became of the Toltecs? Several families, as we have 
said before, remained upon the high plateaus, while the remnant 
of the nation directed its steps toward the south. In 1124, Tol- 
tecs were settled in Tehuantepec, Guatemala, Goazacoalco, and 
Tabasco. We shall later recognize their works in Yucatan. 

These points possess a real, historical value ; for, apart from 
the absurdities inherent in all very ancient traditions, Yeytia, 
who had before him the Baturini collection, the richest collection 
of manuscripts ever made, traces from the earliest times the his- 
tory of the Chichimec nation (as he calls it) and of the Toltecs, 
who for him are only a branch of the Chichimecs. He bitterly 
bemoans the loss of the most precious of all these documents, 
the Teoamoxtli, booh of God, or of divine and sacred things — a 
work composed by Hueman, a sort of Toltec bible, containing 
the laws, the religious precepts, the traditions, and all facts 
relating to Toltec history, from the remotest period. 

Sundry authors have treated with ridicule the historical docu- 
ments of Mexico, looking on them as apocryphal and without real 
value, and it affords me pleasure to quote a talented writer, 
Senor Jose Ramirez, who undertakes the defense of his ancestors, 
and who, with great learning and eloquence, proves that these 
traditions are at least worth as much, if not more, than those of 
ancient Greece, Rome, or Egypt. 

" I do not propose/ 7 he writes, " to champion the infallibility 
of our historians and of our traditions. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that, if we place no confidence in our own, we ought to 
doubt all others, since neither Diodorus, nor Josephus, nor Livy, 
nor Tacitus, nor any other ancient historian, can offer in support 
of his story such testimony or such documents as exist to confirm 
ours. 
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" I purposely omit the name of Herodotus, the fullest and the 
most instructive of the ancient historians, because, though Plu- 
tarch impugned both his good faith and his correctness, modern 
criticism and modern science tend to confirm, more and more, his 
narrative. 

" Historical criticism, in spite of all that has been done to 
develop it, is, perhaps, the most difficult, as also the most back- 
ward, department of literature. We still find ourselves in peril 
of falling into an unreasoning credulity or into a skepticism that 
utterly negatives all science. A history may be absolutely true, 
and in a high degree instructive, though it contains statements 
the most absurd, provided it records faithfully the traditions, the 
beliefs, and the customs of the people about which it is con- 
cerned; on the other hand, it may be absolutely false, though it 
report events the most natural and the most probable, if the same 
are the inventions of the author, and rest on no historic basis. 

" Mexican history, like the history of all other nations, has 
two objects in view, viz. : to describe the manners, customs, and 
beliefs that characterize the nation ; secondly, to acquaint us with 
the public and private life of its great men, and to enable us to 
penetrate into the inner life of the people. As for the first point, 
I repeat what I said before, that none of the ancient writers, 
neither Aulus Gellius, nor Macrobius, nor Petronius, can adduce 
in confirmation of his narrative facts so authentic or so trust- 
worthy as those handed down by our chroniclers, especially by 
Sahagun. 

"As for biography and the record of events, I hold that the 
Roman and Grecian historians are of no greater authority than 
our own Ixtlilxoehitl, Tezozomoc, Veytia, and others, who drank 
at fountains no less pure than those which refreshed Herodotus 
or Dionysius of Halicarnassus 5 nor do I believe the achievements 
of Alexander, as recorded by Quintus Curtius and Arrianus, to 
be more worthy of faith than are those of Netz^hualcoyotl, or 
any other one of our kings, as recorded by their countrymen or 
their descendants." 

In Mexico, the traditions were handed down, not only in hiero- 
glyphic writings, but also in chants, which formed part of the 
obligatory instruction. 

October 11th. — It passes belief what a number of structures, 
sub-structures, etc., we find in digging under the left esplanade 
of the palace. Here are sloping walls at right angles with others 
vol. cxxxtt. — no. 290. 4 
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that rise by steps, and all coated with cement. Under these walls 
are others. What is their object? Did they sustain the pyra- 
mid? Are these compartments graves? I found a pearl, four 
pieces of human bones, and a pretty vase broken in two. 

But I shall soon have to quit work in this palace. The long 
avenue on which it stands is lined with ruins of public buildings 
and palaces, forming continuous lines as in the streets of modern 
cities. The private apartments are in the rear; in front are 
reception halls, as I infer from their dimensions. Still, all these 
edifices and palaces were nothing compared with the vast sub- 
structures which strengthened their foundations. 

October 12th. — We shall probably complete our excavations 
to-morrow. On reaching the last apartments of the left wing of 
the palace, we found another tombstone like the first, but broken 
in two. I will draw the ground-plan of the palace, as exposed 
by our excavations. From this it will be seen that Teotihuacan 
is a copy of Tula, on a larger and grander scale. 

Mexico, October 16th. — My investigations at Teotihuacan are 
completed, but I return to the Toltecs, whom, the more I learn 
of them, the more I admire. Not only were they sculptors, arch- 
itects, metallurgists, philosophers ; further, they were born poets. 
Their language was polished and full of metaphor. A mild and 
simple religion was theirs ; to the Supreme Being they offered 
only such victims as birds and flowers. If at any time, out of 
anger or panic, they offered human sacrifice, the victim was 
always some culprit who in any case was worthy of death. But 
they were not cannibals, even in their religious feasts. 

Their pacific instincts survived in the kings of Texcoco, who 
were descended from their earliest kings ; they are personified in 
the great Netzahualcoyotl, at once engineer and poet, who saved 
the city of Mexico by constructing a dike, and whose songs are 
sung to this day. 

The Aztecs, who, in my opinion, were of quite different race, 
first caused this fair Toltec civilization to tend toward barbarism. 
They began human sacrifices in Anahuac, and they first practiced 
cannibalism there. The first recorded act of cannibalism on the 
part of the Aztecs dates from the time when they were still slaves 
of the Colhuas. Having accompanied their masters in a cam- 
paign against the people of Xochimilco, they set aside four pris- 
oners whom they sacrificed to their god, Huitzilopochtli, pluck- 
ing out the hearts of the victims and eating the remains. 
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The act so shocked the Colhuas that they compelled the Aztecs 
to go out from among them and to seek refuge where they might. 
It was in 1325 that they settled on an island in the lagoon ; there, 
thirteen years later, they celebrated in honor of this god the sac- 
rifice of which I have next to speak. 

They sent an embassy to the king at Colhuacan, entreating 
him to grant them one of his daughters, whom they desired to 
constitute the mother of their deity. The king complied. But 
on the arrival of his daughter, the god commanded the Aztecs to 
sacrifice the maiden, to flay her so soon as she was dead, and to 
clothe one of their warriors in her spoils. 

This bloody religion, this sacred cannibalism, spread among 
all the neighboring peoples. It led to the concluding of a treaty, 
the most curious of which history has any mention. 

In 1454, the people had been suffering seven years from a ter- 
rible famine. The priests were consulted as to what was to be 
done, and their response was that "the gods were angered; to 
appease them many men must be sacrificed, and regularly." It 
was proposed to offer as victims captives taken in war, but the 
priests objected. "Wars are uncertain," they said, "and far 
apart; captives are few, and when they come they are lean. 
Sacrifices should be frequent, and the victims in good condition." 

That settled the matter, and in consequence a treaty was con- 
cluded between the three heads of the Mexican empire, viz.: 
Mexico, Tezcoco, and Tlacopan on the one side, and Tlascala, 
Hucxotzinco, and Cholula on the other, to the effect that the two 
confederations should periodically make war on each other for the 
procurement of victims. 

D£siR]£ Charnay. 



